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MAKING AND BREAKING RULES OF DRAMA 





r. Barrett H. Clarke’s Interesting Anthology of Dramatic Criticism Showing 
Growth of Certain “Popular” Ideas as Opposed to Abstract. Theory. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
Professor of Dramatic Literature in .Colum- 
bia University. 
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ing the shifting currents of litera- 
ture can ave failed to perceive that 

: there has been in the last score of 

years an extraordinary intensification of 

popular interest in the drama. This is at 
once a cons@quence and a cause of an 
equally. obvicus revival of the drama itself. 

Half a century ago the drama Janguished 

fm English literature as it was alsb tan- 

guishing in Italian, in Spanish, and ‘in 

German. In the midyears of the nine- 

teenth century the drama flourished only 

in ‘France; and the rest of the world was 
more or less dependent on France. ‘The 
plays which were successful on the Pari- 
yea «Uy gaat nt Ranga re mety 

the hope that they might also please the 
audiences of the theatres of London and 

New York, Madrid and Rome, Vienna and 

Berlin. And the situation fn Great Britain 

and the United States was worse than it 

was in Italy, in Spain, or ip Germany. 

For half a century the plays written in 

English were hopelessly unworthy of the 

race which had prodnced Shakespeare and 


Sheridan. The pieces which were actabie. 


“were unreadable; and the poems which 
Were readable were unactable. There was 
@ divorce between literature and the 
drama. 

Then in the- final quarter of the nine- 
teenth centufy our laws were made more 
stringent; and ft ceased to be. possible fo 
take a French play without askinz the 
permission of its author. The playwrights 
of our language were relieved from. tbe 
necessity of competing with stolen goods. 
As soon as playwriting became as profit- 
able as novel writing, the men of ability 
“who could tell a story and people it with 
human beings were tempted to acquire the 
technique of the theatre and to present 
their visions of life in the drafiiatic form, 
always more difficult (and therefore more 
attractive to the real artist) than the nar- 
rative method. 

There ig no need to call the roll of the 
men of letters, British and American, who 
are how Writing for our stage and who 
have been encouraged to publish | their 
plays for the behefit of those who are de- 
prived of the ‘privilege of beholding them 
in the actual theatre. The public has re- 
covered, or at least it seems to be in proc- 
ess of recovering, the lost art of reading a 
play. And it is:for ‘the benefit of this 
reading public that the plays of foreign 
@ramatists are issued in translations. It 
has been “made. possible in the last few 
years for those who can read English only 
to familiarize themselves. with the dra- 
matic works: of Ibsen and Bjérnson, Tol- 
* .gtoy and Tchekoff, Brieux and Bernstein, 
Echegaray and .d’Annunzio. And. very 
naturally this quickened interest in the 
living drama has aroused a lively curiosity 
about the art itself. This curiosity seems 
to be livelier in the United States than in 
Great Britain; and it has called forth a 
score of. treatises on the art of the play- 
wright, on ‘the principles of playmaking, 
on the underlying technique of the drama. 
Most. of these. dissertations are of little 
value, as might have been expected; but 
in a few of them we can find solid contri- 
butiong to the theory of the theatre—con- 
tributions worthy. to be set by the side of 

those made by the earlier inquirers into 
the the underlying principles of the dramatic 
art. 
 Genegdet that thibe who. wish to, dlacover 
tor themselves what there principles, are 
Mr. Barrett H. Clark has now .collected 
into-@ single stately volume the best, the 
best. known, and the most significant. of 
the utterances of the dramatic critics of 
Europe. He has selected-the salient pass- 
ages from the works of at least fifty 


writers, beginning with the Aristotle of | 


two thousand years ago, ‘and ending with 
, ES sat Samer: Sir Arthur Pinero 








and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones; Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. Wiliam Archer of our own time. 
Not a few of the criticisms here set in 
chronological order had never before been 
translated. Some of ‘them had been ren- 
dered into English only within the last half 
dozen years In one or another of the three 


from these publications that Mr. Clark has 
been privileged to borrow Professor Will- 
fam T.. Brewster's rendering of Lope de 





— New Art of Writing Plays,” Cap- 
tain H. H. Hoghse’s translation of Sarcey’s. 
““Theary of the Theatre,” and Mr. Philip 
M-. Hayden's version of Brunetiére's “ Law 
of the Drama."" 

Mr, Clark has ranged over the whole 
, field, and ‘he has included almost every- 
»thing. which demanded ‘inclusion. 

** almost everything ** 


‘frankly that I have failed to find in *' Eu- 


ropean ‘Theories ” anything that I locked 


. 








MR. HERGESHEIMER’S TALE OF OLD SALEM. 





A Colorful Revival of the Picturesque Days of Clipper 
Ships in “ Java Head ”—Some Recent Works of Fiction 


P< — 
N Gerrit Ammidon, the central figure of 
his latest novel, Mr. Hergésheimer 
offers a study in quixoticism. Probably 
noother hero in fiction ever married two 

women for the précise reasons that Gerrit 


J. —— — 


did: This novelty is not necessarily ao 


recommendation, the test is plausibility. 
It is here that Mr. Hergesheimer~ dis- 
tinguisbes bimself. He has made us see 
Gerrit as a moral rebel, an aristocrat and 
intellectual in the sturdy body of a Salem 
ship Captain. In another envireiiment, in 
the London of the ninetiés, say, he would 
have written exotic verses and married 
Mrs. Tanqueray: in the Salem of the for- 
ties he sailed bis father’s vessels to China, 
expressing his disdain for the moral 
standards of his native town by bringing 
back, as his wife, a Chinese, a Manchu 
lady, an aristocrat of immemoria! pedigree, 
with painted cheeks and wondrous clothes, 
whom he had married to save from death. 

To a novelist with Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
sensitiveness to surface contrasts, the pro- 
jection of Taou Yuen's exquisite presence 
against the background of Salem of course 
offered irresistible opportunities. If he 
bas not realized the possibilities it afforded 
for humor he has at least understood its 


‘deeper significance as a comment on ih- 


sularity. Salem’s notion of Chinese women 
(except for the admirably. drawn Rhoda) 
consisted of furtive gleanings from the 
gossip of natives who had frequented tea- 
houses—which is something like basing a 
notion of French family life on a casual 
inspection of tourist cafés. But, though 
more dramatic and more picturesque, the 
significant affair as far as Gerrit was con- 
cerned was his affair with Nettie Vollar; 
it is this that gives us the clue to him, 
makes us sure of him and his validity. 
Nettie had been born. out of wedlock; 
her father had died at sea before access 
to a minister was attainable. In the rigid 
atmosphere of Salem, Nettie’s position was 
Considered anomalous; we can see the eye- 
Nftings of rocking chair moralists,:feel the 
hushed, -gainsaying .whispers. It ts pre- 
cisely. this that made Gerrit want to see 
Nattie; were it not for a hasty quarrel 


uwith ber Bible-reading grandfather he 


would have married her, But in bis fit of 


“anger he galled away to China and mar- 


ried Taou Yuen. under circumstances 
which. allowing for difference in codes, 


“made her position more dangerously anom- 


alous than. Nettie’s at home.-.In a moment 

of -quirt musing in his Chinese wife’s room 
the fovélist Jets us see into Gerrit: 

In his room ‘he found. doy } <Yuen, 

in. soft. white nite. alle 


leaves, on the —— bed, 
rose immediately as he — 
coming close th -hint, 
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Nottie ‘was not indifférent to’him:” An 
had attracted him 
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He lets us see the obverse side 
comment on Roger Brevard, a 


. failure of another sort: 


Although he had never done so be- 
fore, he compared himself with Gerrit 


ways possible 

than their grasp of justice or beauty 
was afoot. bs. 

This is the authentic voice of the 


*doubter; he begins finally to doubt bhim- 


self. Such Insight bs this into wavering 
and divided minds is rare In our American 
novelists. “Java Head” has its faults. 
Its incident, In one case at teast, is 
stretched to theatricality. But im its delv- 
ing beyond the superficial in psychology, 
in its sure grasp oh the subtle and dirfi- 
cult.in character, in its senaitiveness to 
color and odor and surface, it-is an achieve- 
ment unique in current fiction. 


ISLAND OF INTRI’ 3 


THE ISLAND OF INTRIGUE. SB Part 
NY. 


. & Co: 
‘To keen intensifying interest, in thistc * 


tery romance o adventure and love, even 
-while devoting. more-than halt oc tlie book 
- tdthe Jelturely knitting up_of the compli- 


cation, ix an: achievement which - bespeaks 
the subtlety of this ‘author's skill. in. the 
manipulation of the mysterious. For pages 
and pages we seem to be only aecompany- 

ing Maida Waring-on an eventful pleasure. 


- trip in the fejiowship of persons who seem 


merely banat“and vulgar. Nothing but the 
sympathetic charm of her dainty personal- } 
ity a exprosend: J. the Say she. tells. hor 
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tions fixed by narrative in the first person 
without change of point of view. But to 
this mode of telling the mystery story best 


MARK TIDD, MANUFACTURER. Car 
ence Budington Kelltand- coated. hem 
York: Harper & — $1.25. 

This is a book obviously written for boys, 


Mark Tidd is one of those superboys usuals: 
ly met in this class of story. He. is - 


average lad of 16 or 17. -Mark has ap 
peared in several.other novels by the same 
author, and to many readers he is familiar 
as an unpleasantly fat youth, _ with an 
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cussion. of the extent’ to . ‘which’ 


IN BRIEF REVIEW [2232s | oe oe 


DE | picture of the “* Ghost of all dear vanished 
things.” “The First Muezzin ” tells a 





Hearn is also the author of the first 

of the simple but very delightful stories 

that make up the book of “ Japanese Fairy 

Tales.” Grace James and Professor Basil_ 
among the authors 


. If for the Germans, with their 
philosophy of aggression, it was a ques- 
tion of ‘* world power or downfall,’’ for 
us, with our traditions of independence, 
it was a case of victory or annihilation 


d 


It ts surprising to find a writer so schol- 
arly and so careful as Mr. Gauss guilty— 
and that, too, on his very first page—of 


MINOR. By Walter A. Hawley. New the deplorable error of speaking about 
York: Lane Company... $3.50. “the declaration of war by President Wil- 


: constructive 

PEAKING of the German Drang Nach | £24 purposes, @isintegrating | 80n.” Of course, he knows better. Doubt- 
Osten, Mr. Hawley says: less the slip was due to the unconscious 
: — have but one end, however distant— influence upon his mind of the many 
© sway of a single power construction. cables from Europe during the last four 
country cleaving Europe Frederick, a buoyant individual, writes | years in which has appeared such a curi- 
from the North to his mother of his happy and busy life, | ously magnified and distorted conception 
and speaks of William James as one of the | of the. position and powers of the Presi- 
greatest of teachers. Several of the | dent of the United States, even duting war 
** messages '’ contain comments on Will- | times. But a good American should be- 
iam James, and at last. comies a message | ware of letting his mind absorb uncon- 
signed by the philosopher himself, in part | sciously the European viewpoint, for, no 
as follows; matter how Hear the war has brought us in 
** When to their laboratories scien- sympathy, we cannot afford to forget that 
tists bring perception of spiritual phe- the European is rare who sees in the same 
an light as do we the things that are nearest 

the heart of America. 


POETRY 


HOW TO READ POETRY. By Ethel A 
—— Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Ge 
‘ THE WRITING AND READING OF 
Pir We see motive and intention and Sg —— ——— — D. 
their variations as you see physical ap- — & Co: 
vi and its variations. ERE are two books on poetry, but on 
entirely different aspects af the sub- 
ject, each complementing the other. One 
aims to inspire a more intelligent love of 
precisely as you poetry on the part of the evéryday reader, 
jel Raschid. Mere mention of the names | Desith-by ite vitality under strain and | ‘42 cener to teach the technique of verse. 
ofthe cities visited is enough to stir the casional disease. * * * writing to those who aspire to produce 
desire of the ordinary mortal confined to “It has been said that food makes poetry worthy of being loved. 
Manhattan: Smyrna and Pergamos, Ak- | the man. To # greater degree environ- Miss Colson’s ** How to Read Poetry” is 
Hissar and Hierapolis, Konia and Eski- we publish this based on the conviction that everybody 
Shehr. Mr. Hawiey writes delightfully of from you? enjoys some kind of good verse, and that 
. I am ‘here for that pur- each should seek out what his taste or 
pose. ae — — mood calls for, and enjoy it unashamed. 
— oa The author, herself a poet as well as an 
_ There are many interesting references | —nusiast on the subject, has a poetic 
tothe war, and prophecies of a still great- | sintion for every mood: 
WF aE 6 eons, When the eee f When the giad spirit dances happily 
that moved Germany must be fought with | 1000 lite's highways and byways. {she 
even more widely. nays,] then is the time for jocund songs 


: and lightsome lyrics. 
WHY WE WENT TO WAR 
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then rhymeless . free 
its season of delight and h . When 


WHY WE WENT TO WAR. Christian 
Scribner's Sons $50 | the rhythm of ilfe'is dainty, staccato, 

, ing, chante royale, 
F there is still left in this country eny —— triolet. quick-witted vers- 


pd 
| 
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sceptic pacifist who cavils at our en- may be sure of warm wel- 
trance into the war he should read Mr. 


Gauas’s calm, well-reasoned, and convinc- 


i 
! 
it 


| 
f 
Be 


foyed and understood. ’ 
poetry as in all things, its pure moment 
and ‘mood. 


devil 
i 


fully presented and so interestingly writ- 
ten that he will surely be compelled to 


4 


Miss Colson’s breezy pages will aid any 
reader—even the one who imagines ‘he 
reason lose either its cogency or its | “doesn’t care >for poetry '’—to find his 
—2 For the faet that our particil- | own in the treasurs house of English 
pation in the war has resulted so splendid- — adic tiaane aniett ace eciaa sare 
w e con a 
ly for the progress of humanity makes it poetic gamut mares poe 
** Lycidas ‘* to Masters’s ‘‘ Spooy River 
Anthology.’’ Her sense of poetic valnes 
is both sure and ‘catholic, and her most 
fetchi arg (ts for the benefit of the 
poetically unconverted are the gems quoted 
as examples; in this sense, indeed, the . 
the use of no means that are not | book is a key to the best contemporary 
in themselves. , verse and te much of the older poetry as 
Of South German descent, Mr. Gauss | well. Between the chapters” are poems 
warns the reader at the beginning that he | that éne likes to have always within easy 
himself 1s not without hereditary féeling | reach, such as Henley’s ‘‘ Invictus’’ and 
against the Prussian, although he purposes McCrae’s ** In Flanders Fields.’". The book 
to be as fair and judicial as possible in his | amply fulfills its mission as a simple guide 
discussion of. Prussian influence in Ger- | to the fuller enjoyment of good poetry. 
‘ But be peed not have worriea. In ‘' The Writing and Reading of 
His. convictions and his menta} attitude | Verse "' Lieutenant Andrews, formerly a 
concerning Prussia and the Prussians are [| professor of Engiish in Ohio State Uni- 
shared by most of his fellow-Americans. versity, has made a detailed analysis of 
Mr. Gauss goes to the bottom of his sub- | English metrics and their application to the 
ject at the very beginning and writes with. | highest forms of verse, both classical and 
|. thorough _ knowledge and a noteworthy | modern. The emphasis throughout ts on 
the appeal to the ear. The first half of 
the book deals with the theory of vérse— 
meter, rhythm, phrasing, rhyme, melody— 
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tion. The world has had quite enough of 
the philosophy that declares the end to 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 
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and ts abundantly supplied with scamsion 
marks and musical petation to make clear 


vers Hbrists such merits as they have 
earned, but negativing their more intem- 
perate claims. Much free verse, he says, 
fs the résult of mere laziness or crudeness. 





MMERCI EBITRATION AND THE 
—— Julius Heury Cohen. New 
York and , Appleton & 


years ago a British court of common 


putes to arbitration. Surely that is an un- 
reasonable position te be taken by a Judge 
under that law which Is suid to be the per- 
fection of human reason. It fs not the law 
of other commercial nations, and it is no 
longer British law, the ruling of Coke in 
1608 haying been whittied away by de- 
grees down to the disappearing point in 
1892. .But it is still our law, and defeats 
the purpose of some of our leading bodies 
of busin men, especially the Chamb 
of Commerce of this State and city. In 
the effort te promote the peaceful and 
friendly settlement of differences of bust- 
ness opinion the Chamber appointed Mr. 





(Contaned trom Preceding Page 


ment of arbitration and yet hold his ad- 
versary to his. The Londoa Court ef Artl- 
tration has officialty called attention to this 
and 
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To these Mr. Kiela’a philesophy of ** rela- 
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the momentary grief is swallowed in 

eternity in which is also present, and, what 
is significant, synchronously present, the 
extinction of that grief. In the colocal 
calamity of war is present, 


ideafistic; ft falls in with the philosopbieal 


Peucs bed 





Cohen its counsel, and he has produced a 
book which is essentially a brief, but with 
differences. No professional man will 
complain that the beok lacks professional 
learning and faithfulmess to legal forms. 
On the contrary, it is profound im its dis- 
of this ancient error, 





business man ‘who is interested in the sab- 
ject will make no complaint of the manner 
in which this ancient error is traced to its 
lair, and piilorted for correction. E 

Coke’s declaration that a man might re- 
voke his centract to submit te arbitration 


desired to do. ‘The courts were as jealous 


to sign away-their right, and the courts’ 
jurisdiction, to have all disputes settled by 
law. The modern notion is that it is equal- 
ly @ disputant’s right to.agree with his ad- 
versary or to choose his tribunal, and that | 
such agreement ts not ‘am ouster of the 
courts, Distinetions are drawn between 
an agreement to arbitrate and contracts 
that under no conditions: shall .the cases 
come into court. British courts now’ even 
hold. that an agreement to arbitrate “in 
the .asual manner ’’ means in the manner 
customary with merchants, and not tn the 
manuer provided by. statutes. .If such is 
not our law, it follows that our laws are dif- 
fcremt from: those of other countries. That 
is obpoxious fn. these days of closer intor- 
relations and enlargement of in- 
trade. Et iz an imppediment to. 





of the time, pragmatism. Wiliam 
James himself would favor a belief that 
gives comfort and hope sufficient to sus- 
tain what might otherwise crush. Cer- 
tainty the civilized race has passed just 
now threugh a crisis which has taken the 
courage of the most stalwart to face with- 


vidual of all the stages of development 
through which the race has_ pa: the 
author finds a basis for his theory of im- 
mortalfty, The devil he sees modernis- 
tteally as a mediaeval fetich to frighten 
the feeble; ke will have none of the con- 
ception of death as a punishment for sin: 


To ctear * the errencous doctrine 
that for our 


also 

ness of life was still very strong in us, 

Mare, wowtd. Bove SSeS reek, out 
body 


agonizing struczie 

— ccercanes ig tae soaebidntie 
overwhelming Nemesis and forced ta 
give up that cdaoe 1 tetivk meee ae 
its very existence. ‘3 
Of course, nothing like this happens at 
all; wé yield to sleep naturally and with 
grateftiiness, The truth was summarized: 
by the steic philosopher, who anid that we 
could not speak of Life and Death in { 
terms ofeach other, sigce they were states {| 
entirely unrelated. “In- his. fast chapter on} 
“ The Spiritual Outlook *" the author surma- 
marizes his position. It is an invigurative 
phifosophy he offers, which sets its back 
on. negative conceptions, such as ‘ sin *” 
and “* punishment,”’ and looks forward to 


* — reads ‘eat on tutes) sed Sh mer pl 
in — sg Fae — 
> useful alike to the person of limited training, who labors — 
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course do not wish to leave off being educated, Whe] 
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, American Problems 
of Reconstruction | 


| The Symposium by twenty experts authority, with 
The Syespedions be usta oprah epee a meee the Interior. 
Edited by ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


Banker or broker, mawufacturer or merchant, imperter or exporter, railroad 
man or shipper, lawyer lawyer, economist, teacher or student, every American will find 
—— + ea aa 
net ie 


Labor and Reconstruction in Earope 
a active preparation. 


By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN. 
Getting Tegether with Latin America 
By A.. WYATT VERRILL. Cloth, $2.00 net. 
Up-to-date info tion—e meeessary book if you are 
in any way ed in South American trade. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 661 Fifth Avense, New. Yer 
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an American can evade his agres-- restitution by achievement. 
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ALEXANDER M. BR Ine. 
36 Vesey, —— 5 BEEKMAN —— 
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HE anonymous author of the 
baper “ About Writing Poetry” 
appearing in this month's Har- 


, pet's Magazine is able, on account” 


-] Lkar's. preface tp. “".The Rook of Non- 


‘HAT curious fondness for an odd sort 


»*-of skepticism, developing. ii certain -} 


t. ry — * the an rship ot TF 


SPkaRE’s. plays, or the woman theory .4s'to- 
‘the authorship .of Homes'’s “ Odysacy,” is 
ta mind in- Epwaap 


5 


si 
: Eis 


ed 
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of: his anonymity, to give some piquant | 


Dits of personal reminiscense telling 
of. bis own intimaciés and. enmities in 
the cultivation of the muse, and express- 
ing himeelf, with a not toe caustic temper, 
in-regard to some of the current theories 
of poetry. It will surprise the vers librist, 


_ tee imagist,’ and other * * insurgents "’ of |... 


the kind to hear themselves rated for nar- 


tion is not at all in-the réle that they have 
_ taken upon themselves as the emancipa- 

tors of poetry. And yet—there is a logi- 
cal twist, difficult to aveid, in this dig at 
the main defense of our new poets, te give 
them a comprehensive title: 


This anonymous critic remarks that even 
Mies Amr Low8Etu. is fond of pointing out 
that free verse has been written, off and 


on, for centuries; whence he argues that . 


the innevator’s plea of novelty is hardly 
well taken. 

UT the main theme of this entectain- 

ing paper on the writing of poetry 
is not concerned with the castigation of our 
metrical insurgents, except as this follows 
asa sort of corollary om the heels of the 
author's theory. His contention, or at 
least the emphasis that he places on the 


chief aim in the poetic art, is inferred from 
the question, “ Though I think like Sorno- 





GPEARE ever heard that Bacon wrote his 
plays. If he did, we imagine he must 
have. been. Lighly flattered as well as 
amused. Moreover, recalling his gift for 
gauging popular tastes and weaknesses, 
it is altogether probable that he would 
have secretly encouraged the circulation 
of the rumor... What a stimulus it would 
have been:to the box office recetpts.at the 
Globe had -it been known that the great 
Lord Chaneellor was furnishing the enter- 
tainment for that popular house—-plays in 
which he was divulging, “ cryptically,” 
the secret history of Elizabeth's reign! 
SHAKESPRARE was certainly too good a 
business — ever to have silenced suth 
excellent “ publicity ™ material as Mr. 
Leak confesses that he did in the case of 
his alleged alter ego, Lord Deasr. 


“HIS month's New. Your Times CuR- 
RENT HisTosy MaGasine naturally has 
for its principal theme the story of. the 
armistice and its fulfillment. The chronol-~ 
ogy of the period is from Nov. 15 up to 


"aiid including Dec. 19, and is covered by 


such papers as “ Troop Movements Under 


the Armistice;” “The Allied Armies on | 


the Rhine;" “Surrender of the German 
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OF FERDINAND FABRE. 


»Borongh of 


| -» By Ray P. Bowen. , Badger.: $1.25: 
A critical review of the-work of the French 
realist whose —— — im an in- 
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THE MUSIC OF SPX grant a Hh 
Vechten. New York: ay 
Three studies, with 
POEMS — Reig Bn agian OLD 
SPAIN. Frederick. 5B. Pierce. Bes- 
* tom: Four Seas Company. — 

Five narrative poems. 

- GLBAMS 


AND DREAMS. 
exoith, New York: Mesias White. eas, 


A comparative atady of Governments In 
the world war. 

WAR. AND. REVOLUTION IN ASIATIC 
ao ee ee ee Mac- 
Reviews what hes taken place tn Asiatic 

Russie. since the Caucasus campaign com- 

The autbor was sent to 


“TRE GREAT PEACE. By H. H. Powers. 
Médemillan $225. _ 
A @scussion of the various principles and 
terme that will enter into the treaty of peace. 
PRES DFS COMBATANTS. Andre 
Chevrillon: .. Paris: « Librairie 
ngs 5 ag pe rats ea area 
RELIGION AND THE WAR. ie 
Sneath. ale Gar 


versity Presa. 


Religion, Yale University. 


Fiction 
TH® SOLITARY HOUSE. By &. Pun- 
shon. New York: Knopt. $1.50. * 
A tystery story In which a fugitive from 
the law sturnbles. upon a .strange, deserted 
house In the midst of a forest. 


JAVA HEAD. J Hergesheimer. 
Re By — 


ä——— —— 

the scéne of which Is laid in old Salem. 

——— HOME. By —— Coke Woods, 
‘ew York: Methodist Book Concern. $2. 

peiatiin Uh. — 

A GRAY DREAM. — say echgane New 

Haven: ~ Yale University Press. 

Stories and sketches of New ‘Eingtand lite. 


Science 3 
‘THE BEGINNING OF SCIENCE. — ma· 
ward J. Menge, Boston: Badger. 

A biological and — siudy. 


— — — * sey 
a we 


— ralggion. te bonnet 
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p |: we — tos 
— OF TE EEE —— made by another esther 


— ae te 
Professor of 
ARS. 


Jamo. ew York: 
by the author. ‘ 
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geography of transport-by the 
— 


Tlustrated travel iketches cad young read- 
ers.» 
TALES AND: TAGS. By A.J. Latham. New 


— rere $8 in ti tot 0 

old readers. . 

‘GOD'S WONDER: De By — 
ge hays, By Cora 


\- Miscellaneous. 
— Aa, Bp, Segeee 
» Anaiyeee conditions locovered a the year 
1914. ~ 
—— by: student teachers — 
ers in training and service. 


STORING.  V.. Twyford. vo. N 
7 York: D. Wan Nostrand Company. * 











THREE-YOUNG CRUSOES. William 
Murrill. . 
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lo Biel 


“piked, -withhis misadventutes-and his un- 








Prince 
Church Militant. He was a happy war- 
téor, with the deep glowing cheer «of 


Swimmin’ Hole “Little Orphant 

Annie.” 

With. Kilmer’s poems all- collected _ to- 
gether, one can almost 


furiously, but at such things as lecturing 
and interviewing celebrities. How a man 
a0 handicapped could possess himself of 
that eifin wand which makes the mountain 
transparent and enables one t6 see the 
masses of treasure within it can only be 
explained by the fact that he was a man 
of genius. To bring the genius out in full 
measure he only needed to be compelied, 
on peril of his life,‘to tear the mountain in 
two. That great education came to him 
through the war, asd when he had Childe 
Roiand’s journey to make to the Dark 
Tower, aH his previous work Became in 
his eyes as if he had spent his time in 
knitting or embroidery. - He wrete to Holli- 
Gay. 


Re-tell the tiwitin, 1 fk nar &iail yA 


most. faacinating work. possibie— 
more thrills in it: than in“any other 
branch except cog —— And 
it’s more varied. than Won 
Gerful life! But I don’t know what rt" ũ 
be able to do in civilian life—unless I 
become a. fireman 


Combine Mr. Hoilliday’s memoir with 
Kilmer’s letters and you will see him in 
his habit, ag he Was in lfe.- The memoir 
is-no, mere eulogy; It is at once a critique 
end a character sketoh. Kilmer is viewed 
objectively, “as he would. himself have> 


conscious mannerisms fully set forth. ~ Mr. 
Holiiday. has not the least objection . to 
telling a funny story in which. the joke is 
on Kilmer; and this is. so much what 
Kilmer would have loved that any.one who 


forced his growth as a man—and is alto- 
gether a credit to editor and publisher. 





THE NEAR EAST 


THE NEAR EAST FROM WITHDN. Anon- 
Pe York: oe 
m WRAR Mal New York: Punk & Wagnalls 
Company. $1.50. 


she may be, is expert in the-art of 
——— df ‘for. no other 
reason this skill would give support to the 
oft-repeated stat ts the book contains 
that the writer was a secret agent and 4 
German assigned. to the, performance of 
varidus-uiissions to the courts of Tiirkish 





made aware that if the writer were- per- 
mitted to rend the veil of an enforced reti- 


several tndictments of German policy suf- 
ficient to cause the writer to be damned 
forever.in German official life, it is diffi- 
cult to see why he or she did not go the 
whole way and make a clean breast of it. 
As it is the book'is a record'of the Machia- 
vellian. practises 6f. Germany and- the 


of the Balkan States, prindpally Turkey, 
againet thé coming of Der Tag. And the 
book. is liberally flavored with harem In- 
trigues, the sinister machinations of pashas 
and odalisques, briberies by: igh digni- 
taries of harem favorites; and such like 
succulent episodes. 

Anh example of the sort of atatement the 
book contains is furnished by a- quotation 
froma document purperted to be in the 
possession of the author: 

An intercepted documént which came 
inte my — in 1914 I tiave before 
me at this very moment. ape dee 5 
han@writing .of one who was terms 
of close friendship with ‘Williams. I., but 
who has hever, approved of the ethical 
ideas of the Emperor’s grandson. 
This. long indictment of German over- 
tures in the near East, for such it is, 
avouched that the great reason of the 
Subiime Porte being — to listen to 
German proposals was that only Ger- 
many. had. raised no difficulty when- 
ever Turkey wanted money. * * 
Turkey complacently allowed the. oa? 
to woren round ‘her. 


peror pared nd. for an 
: suvent' pa thie pert of Turkey ty a detie 
nite alliance. 

This may de partly trué, but we had 
come to ascribe the cause of the Turkish 
Alliance to other .causes:|-“ The all im- 
Portant point,” says an: authoritative ob- 
server, H. Charles Woods, “and the real 
turning point_in the’ situation was the ‘ar- 
vival ofthe Goeben and Breslau af Con- 
stantinople.”. It seems from ‘all accotints 
that the decision of the Tutks asto-whom 
they should side with was not made en 


-the very last moment. 


Anothet--document “of — — 


‘quoted by, the author of ** The Near East 


from--Within "has .to do. with the Em- 
peror’s determination at ‘any cost-to bring 


bout a breach to start hostilities: vag? 


What ‘follows is of yital. ‘moment; as 
dt seg | to-a period immediately ‘before 


the war, ae writer: flatly. ¢ 
~¢ William~ If, . a tion: to 
bring about ¢ — ie German: 


portrait show strikingty how the war had 


author of fits book. whoever ‘he or | 


and Balkan royalties. We are constantly . 


Pi 
he fits the facts of 
anach nz 





ters for his newspaper; The ‘Topeka State 


New York and-Philadelphia; ‘He managed: 
“to daa great many and a’great variety of. 
things during those few days, and when he 


and the work in New York of the War 
Camp Community Service. 


KARL MARX’S FINANCE 
‘AL, TODAY: A STUDY.OF RF: 


CAPIT. 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By Her- 
man Cahn. New York: G. P.. Putnam's 








R. CAHN ‘has made a study of war’ 
finance in connection with the théo- 


weak jherves.. Nothifig quite so pessim- 
istic has appeared in print. Others. have 
found woe enough in the thought that 
perhaps. several nations are bankrupt 
through their war debts. .Marx and Cahn 
—if Cahn ufiderstands Marx, and if others 
understand Cahn—belieyve that universal 
capitalist society is itself bankrupt finan- 
cially as well as industrially. There is no 
alternative, except perhaps that they may 
be mistaken or misunderstood. It is of the 
essence of Marx’s yiews that they must be 
either right or wrong, with no middle 
course. We are hedded either to a catas- 
trophe in our social finance or Marx is 
wrong, and- Mr. Cahn with him. . ‘They 


world to support our credit system, and 
that the enormous -emissions of credit’ 
through the world war. hasten the coming 
eollapse which Marx. predicted and a 
observes with philosophic calm. 

book “cannot be recommended for light 
reaiiing, but whoever is interésted in th 
above outline. will. find the. subject —— 
competently from any point of view, and 
convincingly to Marxists: The world is 
piling up credit faster than it ts 
digging gold, and there. is much that fs fic- 
istigus: tn the. ——— 
But the world pulled short of 

collapse, and something 


2 eetneas and jageanity. 


Z ’ The Southwest ~ us 
A description and historteal gulde to the 
wonder spots of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Southern California appears in an Mus· 
trated book by Charles Francis Saunders 
entitied “ Finding the Worth While in thie 
—— book ts Re the anthor ot 
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Emperor was apprebensty’ that®. —— 
mot make — ner — 








agree that there is not enough gold in the 


















Journal, at. odd -moments-and. in “uncom--[ 
fortable places. during a few days’ visit to: 
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Attactk =| 
By Siegiried Sassoon J 


Auther of “The Old: Huntsinan™ 

For “visions of beauty. hailed... 

in dilting, ecstatic song” con-" 

trasted with fearless realism 

these poems are. amazing. 3 
$125 net : : 
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Lanterns in 


‘ By Willard Wattles 
Verse which is remarkable for its 
sense of the nearness of a real Christ 









Cloth, $1.56 net. 
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asiti-militaristic. Yet in the words 
quoted and in the poems which follow. 
something deeper and more vital than the 
belief of this or ef two or three previous 
generations comes to the surface: the dis- 
covery that the- “‘ barbaric expression 
sons hs pomp, Nae war. and a “ heroic 


“Can Grande's Castle ”’ is, in the opin- 


ten of the present reviewer, not only the 


<* 
2 


best .book- which Miss Lowell has so far 
writteri, but a great book per se. Poetical-, 
ly arid psychologically, it is a frank and 
yital and revealing book. It deals with 
7 tals. The same thing happens 
reader that has happened to the 
=" 9 _ in his braiit crashes 
* and he looks.backward into dis- 


In ‘* Sea-Blue and Blood-Red ”* we have 
the old story of Nelson and “ mad, whole- 
hearted Lady Hamilton ”’ retold in a style 

es and excites like golden stand- 
from the enemy passing in pro- 


Clark deserves high praise for the careful 


the task he set for himself. He has doné 


essence of several five-foot shelves. 


quent)references of our 


Coleridge.‘ 


“drama was born in the theatre, and who 


«with! the. theatre. and who deal with the 


HISTORICAL POETRY 


Hot dust clouds up about them, but 
not one particle sticks to their gilded 
—— Dust ts nothing, a mere smoke 


a new invasion -of the Hun, back again 
to Rome, their ancient home. It is his- 
torical, poetry with a. difference; by all 
odds the most thoiightful, vigorous, and 





( Continued from Page 1) 
thoroughness with which he has performed 


well what was well worth doing. In these 
five hundred pages he has extracted fhe 
His 


—— invaluable to all stu- 
dents of the principles of playmaking; and 
it ought te be welcomed by all those whose 
curiosity has been aro’ by the fre- 
day theorists 
of the theatre to their p Aris- 
totle and Horace, Castelvetro and Scaliger, 
Sidney atid Jonson, d'Aubignac and Boi- 
leau, Leasing and Schlegel, Goethe and 
Whe we Consider the long list of those 
from whom Mr. Clark has collected his, 
criticisms, we perceive that they may be 
divided into three groups. There are, first 
of all, the occasional dramatists who have 
Been lured into an analysis of their art— 
Lope de. Vega, Corneille, and Molfére, 
Hugo, Dumas fils, and Maetertinck—cre- 
ators turned critics for the nonce. © There 
are, secondly, the critics who ‘have 
never overlooked the vital fact that the 


therefore have been supported by sound 
technical knowledge of the possibilities 
whfth the theatre affords and of the limi-_ 


Archer. And, thirdly, there is the more 
dogmatic group who reveal no sympathy 


drant-.and lay down laws for it.ds though 
its conditions ~were wholly literary—Hor- 
fice and Sidney and the supersubtie theo- 


rists of the Italian Renascence who fol- [ 
1s lowed Horace and who influenced Sidney. ~ 
~The writings of the members of this third 
‘ group have made the most noise and are of 


the least value. They had no hesitation in 
laying down laws for the drama, and in 
promulgating a Draconian code which they 





‘ef speech. Herein again he is very mod- 
ern; indeed, if we strike out the passages 
which are applicable only to the Greek- 
drama, as that was conditioned by the 
traditions and by the circumstances of the 
Attic theatre, the theories which Aristotle 
sets forth are absolutely modern; they 


| are the theories which are instinctively ap- 


plied by Sir Arthur Pinero and Henry 
Arthur Jones-as well as by David Belasco 
and George M. Cohan. They are the the- 
eries which support the lofty tragedies of 
Shakespeare, the lItvely comedies of 
Moli@re, and the austere social dramas of 
Ibsen. They are also the basis of the 
searching criticiams of Lessing and -of 
Brunetiére. 
‘ What is perhaps even more significant 
to note is that these are also the theories 
of the creators when they adventure them- 
selves into criticism and into the discussion 
of their art. They are the theories of Lope 
de Vega, of Corneille and Moliéré, of 
Dumas fils, and of Pinero. Lope de Vega 
pays lip-service to “the Italian thegrists, 
but he dectares that it is his business to 
excite curiosity, and retain the interest of 
the Spanish playgoers. Corneille evidently 
thinks the same, but ‘he is afraid to say ‘it 
so frankly. Moliére, being a humorist, is 
“bolder. He pokes fun at the theorists and 
pins ‘his faith on his loyal supporters, 
the sturdy burghers of is. In fact, it is 
not going too far to assert that whenever 
one of the masters of the dramatic art ‘has 
expressed his opinions about this art he 
has proclaimed his belief in the sound 
judgment of his public, even if he has not 
‘always declared that it'was his-sole duty to 
please that public. This assertion may be 
horrifying to the highbrows who have as- 
sumed the onerous duty of elevating the 
drama. But the-candid inquirer who con- 
siders carefully the pages of Mr. Clark's 
critical anthology cannot fail to find that 
it is solidly supported. No successful play- 
wright—and all thé niighty masters of the 
drama, with Sophocles, Shakespeare, and 
Moliére at the head of them, were, first of 
all, successful playwrights—no successful 
playwright has ever denied @uty to 
think of his audience .u y. to 
humor it, to arouge it, and perhaps also to 
lead it tolike what it did not itself know 
that it would like. r 

In a lively little book about the twentieth 
¢entury theatres written by an American 
man of letters, there is.to be found a com- 
parison between a certain ‘‘ popular play- 
wright who is only a caterer *’ to the cur- 


Brunetiére amplifi Hegel's 
theory of the tragic struggle. conflict 
which the German philosopher found only 
in tragedy, the French critic found in com- 
edy also; and he declared it to be the vital 


‘Lincoin—have been foyers of the drama, 
** It is always at the exact moment of its 
national existence when the will of a great 
people is exalted, so to speak, within it- 
self, that we see its dramatic art reach 
also the highest point of its development 
and preduce its masterpieces. Greek trag- 
edy is contemporary with the Persian 
wars." Lape de Vega served in the Ar 
mada; and it has been suggested that 
Shakespeare may have volunteered to ald 
in repulsing the Armada. After the uni- 
fying of France under Richelieu came 
Corneille and Moli@re and Racine; and 
after the Napoleonic epic came the roman- 
ticist revolt. If Bruneti@re was justified in 
his belief, the drama may hope for « 
splendig revival in the next few years an@ 
ih half a dozen languages. 





TOMMY OF THE VOICES 


TOMMY OF THE VOICES: 
Knight. Chicago: A. C. 


Here is a novel with a theme that never 
fails to challenge and to hold—the«con- 
flicting authority of individual and society. 
As a wondering, dreaming little boy, Tom- 
my Wardell meets a strange student with 
burning eyes who tells him that the only 
thing worth while in life is to ** be him- 
self,’* to assert his individuality; with the 
young man’s words still ringing in his eara, 
he meets the other potht of -view, and 
bears an older citizen say that America 
will never be actually a great nation “ un- 
til the time comes when the people shall 
awake to a full realization of the strength 
and.power that lie in their cohesive 
union.”” And for many years of Tommy 
Wardell’s life those two points of view are 
in_conflict’ The author epitomizes his 
tale: 5 c 
Down the road in the hot sunshine he 

trudged, the wind upon his face, the 
— soul ‘within’ him agitated and stirred 

until it became almost a pain. For the - 


thing that was all the more power- 
ful because it. was 580 vague - and 
there were no. concrete words 


B las 
metlure @ On 


rent likings of the playgoers of his own 
fime and a certain dramatist ‘‘ whe: has 
profoundly influenced not only the stage, 


-} had borrowed the-one from the other. or , 
| which they. had’ evolved from their inner 
edn & good play’ well + neither had~{ but also modern thought.’’ The former ts 
1 the critics of the Italian. Renascence; |-apparently an Hnglishman-and the latter™ 
doneither had Sidney. But this aid not im [‘is not, although his nationality Is, left-in 
any way discommode. them, for they neyer | doubt. Weare told: that the former ts “a 
suspected that it is only in the theatre that | facile playwright, who makes a fortune by 
the drama unveils its essential vitality. In | following public tiste,’’ whereas the latter’ 
the apt phrase of our own time and our | is reported as maintaining t * the true 
“@wn country, they ‘knew it all’; and | Gramatist myst not think of thé box office 
they were not aware that the man who | while he is writing —A om must 
“knows” *! never knows much. They | express himself, which only reason. 
re ae for writing at all. If what he writes hap- 
— —— so muen 
J ular sucopss whilp be ta at work," ‘These | 


HAP # RPK FOR 


he 
could use to express what it meant te 
him; the nearest he could come to it 
was, *‘ I ain’t Tommy Wardell:*’ But 
that, once it was en, never é¢ven. 
remotely resembled ‘the big thing. that 
was within it was a battle be- 
tween the scorch’ brown and ~ 
the big man}. with the faver-now: oné 
Side and now_the other—eand a drawn 
decision in the end. For neither won— 
that day, nor in the days to come, 
though the struggle went on for years. 


its 
de- 
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QUERIES AND AN SWERS 





Caer = * 


EORGE M. T. POTTER—Will you 
‘ ‘please tell me the author, and where 


in France. It was a very fanciful but tn- 
genious and well reasoned-attemmpt to show 
that there once existed in prehistoric times 
a large island in the Atlantic Ocean, of 

Azores were but the mountain 
was the true seat of primitive 


L. HARTSHO tell me the 
value of a copy of an old new: called 
ania Adver- 

It contains 


The Pennsy y 
*tiser? The date is Sept. 4, 1790. 
an account of a visit of General W 
to Philadelphia. : 

The Pennsylvania Packet and Advertiser, 
Sept. 1, 1789, to Dec. 31, 1790, brought $28.96 
at an auction sale in Philadelphig. This 
would make the value of a single number 
nominal only. 





<a ——— 
A. J. ROWLAND.—Can you tell the mean- 
i of the expression Sad! —— for an 
Oliver,” and it 
this expression, meaning a retort for a re- 
tort, or the matching of one incredible story 
with another still more incredible, is derived 
from the fanciful tales told by the old chron- 
iclers concerning the marvelous deeds ac- 
complished by Roland and Oliver, the two 
most famous of the twelve paladins of 
Charlemagne. It is said that these two won- 
derful heroes were so marvelously matched 
that neither was able to surpass the other, 
and, accordingly, to test their relative supe- 
riority they met in single combat for five 
successive days on an island in the River 
Rhine without either gaining the least ad- 
vantage over thé other. At the end of the 
Se — — 

cidentally ded by Oliver, whe 
had himeeif received a death blow. From the 
ridiculous manner in which the adventures of 








of one lie with a still greater one. 
ANSWERS FROM READERS 


ABEL B. PERRY.—In response to “ W. 

G. T.”" in Tus Boox Review of Dec. 1, 

I would say that the lines quoted are 

part of a poem called “ The Tenant,” by 

Frederic Lawrence Knowles, and the poem is 
—— 


is body is my house—it is net L 
— urn till, in some far sky, 
I lease a fairer dwelling, built to last 

carpen of time is 


the 
—— place . this 
What shall I care where these poor tim- 
What though, the crumbling walls .turn to 
dust loam— 
{shall have left ⏑ 
though rafters break, the 
stanchions rot, 
When earth has dwindled to a glimmer- 
When thou, clay cottage fallest, rll tm- 


My J “jong-cramped spirit in in the universe. 
0 read te te the Face. 
The ancient heavens, wfil roll for 
As ‘Moses monarch’a the dividing ses. 
This body 16, my, Docch itive and dle. 
Information about this poem has also been 
received. from Jessie B. Rittenhouse, New 
York; Harry T. Baker, Nerthampton, Mass. ; 
lL. C. Knowles, Fremont, Neb., and Mrs. 
Albert W. Rogers, New London, Conn. 





phate 
Veices : 
KEELER.—The poem asked for by 
goer du Pont Lee is entitled “ Voices” 
Mar crite du Font vada Beott. It is ax fol- 
—— 
— —— 
, come y¥ 
o — ie taint fair tight 
of f —— —— star!” 
Oh, 1 —— 
Waken ss = & 


You are? “The breath of love. that brings 
Your dear .one’s heart to you.” 


— — 


woman Who Understands 
M. C. ENDRESS.—In a recent issue of THE 
=x Review 
P. poem 
“The Woman Who Understands.’ Here is 


ene. by Elizabeth Gordon, which is in the 
* Drink” " of a collection by Wilbur 








D. Nesbit, entitled “Eat,” ‘ Drink,” “ Be” 

Merry": j $ d 
Come, fil up your my comrades, 
And have Jey the wives of our boeims 
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rFerxottenꝰ 


SSeS ene 


FORGOTTEN. : 
Forgotten! No!’ Beneath its snowclad 
Far down the stil} volcano pants with fire. 


! No! silent — 

—— breasts; 

ee brought forth by 
— — — 












able to me 
ih from and the suthor + 
Are in. earnest? 
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horizon 

While 1 te’ cornflowers peepin’ 
es rer, — 

many a . Frenchy fightin’ 
those cornflowers grew : 

An’ I've got ot. kod o’ homesickness I 
cannot understand 

Bince -I1 saw those little Blueys goin’ 
laughin’ down the Strand. 


Oh, cottages with gapin’ roofs, a-starin’ 


at the sky, 
Oh, fuin’d lens on the Somme an’ 
of Aisne, 
There's little left the Frenchies but ‘to 
beat the boche or 
FG. oy Rags 90 oe we hated ve; Se meme 
filth an’ pain, 
Jeet to help those chéory Blueys win thelr / 
——— 
J. C. Cohen, Edgewood, Md., and Miss Eliza- 
beth Perkins, New York; W. BE. Rapsey, New 
York. 





Viva l’ America 

J. RF. 8.—In reply to the appeal of Mrs. BE. 

Hubtine in your ines Dec. 1 in rela- 
te thorship o Vi 


Alsatian Mountains 
L. B.—The song “By the Blue jan 
Mountains,” for which F, L. T. asked in 
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Tue Book Review of Nov. 17, is as foll 
By the blue Alsatian mountains dwelt a 
maiden 


Watch and wait alway. 


By aes bive Alsatian mountains came a 
ger in the Spring, 
And the ir by the fountains just 


the sweetest she had known, 
Just to charm away es hours, til her 
heart was al! his o 
Aé@e, Ade, — such *Greams must pass 
away? 
But the blue Alsatian mountains seem to 
watch and wait alway. 
By the blue Alsatian mountains 
4 Sprit bloom’d and pass'd, 
And the maiden by the founteins saw 
she lost her hopes at last, 
withered like a flower that is 
— for the — 
will the 
the ——— Tall again. 
Ade, Ade, Ade, the years have passed 


away, 
But the blue Aisatian. mountains seem to 


watch and wait alway. 


APREALS TO READERS 


P. S.—I am desirous of learning the name 
ef the following poem, ite author, and 
when and where printed. Can any of 
_your readers help me? 
— — silent till the dead men aa: 
——— r heads the legions 
(These fought their fight in time of bit- 
ear, 
Ané died not knowing how the day had 
) 
© flashing muzzies, pause ahd let them 
Bec 
The coming dawn that streaks the day 
Then let your mighty chorus witness 
To them and Caesar het ee wie aes 
war. 


Tell oe guns, that we have heard 
That we have sworn, and will not turn 


That we v will onward UN we win or 
That will keep the faith for 
they died. 


tee Chass one ee anon, 


They shall earth enwrapt in silence 
Shall Breet tn wonderment the quiet dawn, 
And fm content. may turn them to their 
steep. : 
“ Dijon ” 
WALTER w. ACTON. —Some years 
read a — called ‘ Dijon,” the first 


being (as I recall): 


The Chasseurs d'Afrique will — 
We stood on the leeward edge 


iinkcin splints 00. the ramets 


fall, 
which -. 





=. BARGAINS. 


—* —— Uth edition, 

edition, 29 vols., cloth, 

excclient —— rant 3 sheep, 

as new, $75; , full sheep, 

cloth, index, . $135. ler Hamilton, 
Business, 24 vols.. full mor., 

edition, $47.50. Mf fe , $12. 

, & vols., % mor., $9.75. Balzac, 
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complete libraries. made 
Da — 36 Vesey, * 





ET MOQDERN BUSINESS, BY ALEX- 
8 ander ——— Institute, 12 vols. and 4 











» $28.00. 
Encyclo; f Diet, 5 vols., Bureka 
—— Bible House, oh Ste 





write to us, giv! 
want, it is more 


books . 
H. 8. Nichols, Int., 17 B. 334 St., N. X. City. 





28 ee So 
ne ee ae ae ate of all 
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w 3 
braries a = — — 


call when important. — wi 
w io 
month Apts., Atlantic ity, 3 = 


FINE, LARGE FRAMED PHOTOGRAPH 
eation, Write for any book, ola or 
B. W. Johnson, ewes See. ‘New York. 
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COOKS 


BOOK 


= — Manking, Acevast. 
. count. 
"and iScoromies. DIXIE 





request. ify Soya 
man St., New York. Phone it 3018. 





ape gone LITERATURE — CATALOGUE 





VER—RARE BOOKS, 

first editions books now out -of_ print. 

catalogue sent on Cc. Ger- 
hardt, 26 West 424 St, N. Y. 

NEW = ‘VIEWS, ORIGINALS, 























































ACK NUMBERS, OLD NEWSP. 
ea —— 


all — histo data; send stamps 
for rep) —— At rary Shop, ~ 
White 1 Plains. Now Yor “aang Lite 


go gd gin BRITANNICA, 9TH 
| get 23 vols., $50. 
the Presidents, 1 


0 
ers Civil W: 
fio. Sheldon, 100 Front 8t, New. — 


IVATE LIBRARIES PURCHASED. ES. 
petially wanted, 11 tien Baeycle * 
paedia Pe hee —F fine 
50\John St.. N. ¥. Phone 4828 Joha. 
VATE SALE, 601 WEST 156TH STR., “- 
Apartment 67. —— 3230 Audubon, 
ass literature 


rR 











A A collection gt be — 
sets, 
tat < drama, &c. Separate 





E BUY BOOKS AND PAY CASH. FULL - 
value paid for ——— ae ae collections - 
Eetimates cheer- 


- furnished. Madison Book Store, 
both Bt.. N.Y. bs 





Pt gt ag SCORES JUST RECEIVED. 
Fine lot of — wees: Wolf-Ferrari, 
St., near Church, — — 


see LOVERS —— AND. UN- 


al books Fhould send logu: 
HARRY F. MARKS, 116 Nassau mau St NE ⸗ 


IBRARIE FRANCAISE.—$1,000 TO PAY 


for good small li of French or Span- 
ish books ; small —— 111 Fourth Ave. 


CK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES TO BB 
had at Abrahams Book Store, 145 4th Ar. 


— — BOOK CATALOG SENT FREE. - 
Charles W. Clark Co.. 128 West 234 St. 
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Books. ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 
bought at Conder’s Bookstore, | 324 EF. 56th St, : 


wir PURCHASE FINE SETS ANF TARE 
books. Guy Stonestreet. 507 Sth Av.. N.Y. © 








S00. to $6. Wow. of 5 —— in- 
terests 
Smith, —. a Ja - 
ou: -PRINT BOOKS SHED, 
car RO.) i 


R. BIN: 
* 410 inact 8T., TROT N. Y¥. 


cee sole. i. —— — 
968 Datecraity Avenue, * ——— 
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NEW novel, by Patrick MacGill, 
“* Tho Doughboys,”" which George 
H.. Doran Company will publish 
this month, will be a military novel 


_ One of the famous authors of South 
ica will be presented to American 
within. a week or two by E. P. 


edition of Selma Lageriof’s ** Gosta Ber- 
ling’s Saga.’’ It is m two volumes, the 
text being a revised version of the British 
translation by Lillie Tudeer, now out of 
it, edited by Hanna Astrup Larsen. 
t chapters which were omitted by Miss 


a bibliography of Miss Lageriof’s books. 


Lord Dunsany, who will arrive in New 
York some time this month upon a visit 
to the United States, during which he will 
deliver a series of lectures, will be acconi- 
panied by Lady Dungany. In honor of 
his coming Stuart Walker will revive his 
Portmanteau Theatre and present a num- 
ber of Lord Dunsany’s plays, among them 
Wyweral which are new. 


The title of Harry Hansen's translation 
of Frederick Freksa’s book on the Vienna 
Congress of a hundred years ago, which 
the Century Company will bring out short- 
ly, has been changed to “‘A Peace Congress 
of Intrigue."’ It will furnish an interesting 
background for the Peace Congress of 
1919. Mr. Hansen. recently sailed for 
Paris to report the Peace Congress for a 
tMumber of American papers. 

. fhe Renn Publishing Company reports 
that the first large edition of Temple 
Alleys new novel,“ The Tin Soldier,"’ 
was exhausted before publication. 


Edward Iucas White, whose historical 
novel of South America, *’ El Supremo,” 
wide reading two years ago, has made 
lection of his short stories dealing 
with the life of Greece and Rome at about 
the time of-the beginning of the Christian 
era, which will be publishetsoon in book 
form by E. P. Dutton & Co. Mr. White's 
“ The Unwilling Vestal,’’. which the Dut- 
tons published last Spring, told.a story 





full-blooded Eskimo dog is the most af- 
fectionate Jn the. world. No man, woman 
or child in the far North has even been at- 
tacked and not more than three or four in 
San MEE Ss Dave, OE. NG AL, : 


Percy MacKaye has written a play ia 
prose, with prologue and epilogue in 
verse, whose title, ‘‘ Washington. the Man 
Whe Made Us,’’ indicates that it will 
present in unique form a biography of 
our first president. It will be published 
toward the end of January by Alfred A. 
Knopf. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s eutobiography, 
“The World and I,” is promised for Janu- 
ary publication by George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 


Amelia E. Barr's “ The Paper Cap,” just 
published by the Appletons, brings the 
number of her novels well over seventy, 
besides several volumes of poetry and 
short stories. She is now eighty-seven. 


Olive Thorne, known to two generetions 


of readers by her books and lectures about 
birds and animals and other nature sub- 
jects and by her short stories and novels, 
died last week in Los Angeles in her 
eighty-eighth year. In private life she was 
Mrs. Harriet Mann Milier._ 


Arnold Bennett's new novel, “ The Roll 
Call,” which the Dorans will publish in 
January, will narrate the influence of the 
war upon the son of Hilda Lessways. 


“The ‘Daredevil of the Army,” by Cap- 
tain A. P. Corcoran, which EB. P. Dutton 
& Co., announce for early publication, will 
be an account of the experiences of the 
author and of his associates as despatch 
riders th the British Army. _ 


The Stokes Company will have a new 
novel by Harold Bindioss within a few 
weeks. It will bear the title, “ The Buc- 
caneer Farmer.'’ 


INHERITANCE 


— ABOLITION OF INHBRITANCE. By 
Harlan ae York: The 





R. READ dedicates his argument for 
the abolition of inheritance to his 
wife and children.. Fathers who do not 
wish to leave property to children must be 
few, and ren who do not wish to re- 
ceive such proof of fatherly love must be 
fewer. A dedication so contrary te hu- 
man affections therefore attests convic- 
tions so deep and courageous as to merit 
candid consideration.. The proposal is hot 
merely fo enlarge the inheritance tax, 
which already some consider burdensome, 
but to abolish altogether the privilege of 
giving and receiving estates by inheritance. 
The argument is that the sole right to 
property lies in labor, und that the right 
to bequeath property bestows a right to 
command ‘the -services of those who are 
not paid for what they do for the support 
of those who receive inherited property. 
With inconsiderable exceptions food and 
clothing are the products of the living 
generation, and those who pay for them 
out of inherited wealth command the 
services of those who have inherited noth- 
ing in a manner which creates unnatural 
conditions of inequality.. The father has 
no more right to bequeath such a com- 
mand that his son shall be fed and clothed 
without earning his living than the son 
has a right to receive such a power over 
the labors of others. To Mr. Read it seems 
that the divine right of Kings to rule and 
the right of heirs to receive property rests 
upon the same insecure and illogical basis. 
If inheritance were abolished poverty 
would go with it. Fortunes would be 
smaller but more numerous, and the total 
wealth would increase as better paid work- 
ers. were more vigorous and productive. 
Child labor, prostitution, intemperance, 
‘speculation, monopoly, ignorance. would 
disappear with the abolition of inheritance, 
and Governments might divide money in- 
stead of levying taxes. : 

It is a beautiful picture, but it lacks a 
guarantor. If inheritance could bé abol- 
ished without altering other conditions 
some-of the benefits might be realized. But 
not all will be convinced that fathers would 
labor with the same eagerness._for pos- 
terity of others as for-their own offspring. 
Nor will all admit that inheritance causes 


| the evils which Mr. Read thinks would dis- 


appear with it. Parents who like the idea 
of not being. able to bequeath their prop- 
erty, and children who might like the idea 
of not rectiving the benefits which their 
parents would wish to give them, will find 
the book convincing, for it presents the 
argument as well as the case admits. 
Those who disiike the idea will find that 


meg yD agher rere for it will do more 
t than to relieve dis- 
more minds than it 


sacoarage —— he ot struggles of life. 








NEW BOOKS ON ae PHENOMENA : 


‘Life After Death » iscsi. sor. - 


A study of the nature of the other life, and of communication therewith 
The author po Meany ip Psrcenpeic nee 


y year’ investigation. 
— a 


phan ron 
Ont the 1 Threshold of the Unseen 
The best book ofits kina in English,” aay-thoes who know, 


Phantasms of the Living —7 


Se MYERS, an FRANK 


By ED 
————— — —— Hear Sedgwick: |The mb 
“| Reard a Voice.” 0 or the Great 


By A KEING’S COUNSEL. An astonishing record of spirit messages. § $2.50 
All prices net. Postage extra. Published by 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 








TAVA HEAD 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 

















FAR — * — 


W.H. HUDSON’S Autobiography is Wonderful for 


All the tropical brilliance of Argentina is in its pages; he pictures the 
poncho my of quaint, old Buenos Ayres, and the vivid, natural 
growth of South American 


COLOR 


forests, as it had never yet been done. 


The book is full of stories of odd, adventurous characters who 
drifted across the author's path in that strange land, and of his own 
adventures as pataiter end naturalist, in the wonderful out-door life 
he describes. 

_ There are few books which so simply and sincerely portray the 
PERSON growth of a soul. It is of interest, in that being a 
ALITY poet, scientist and writer of unusual skill he has given his recollec- 

a value which few biographies possess, by reason of this utter 
— tad tadie OF edit cracriwagpety From any point of view 
- the book is fascinating. 
“He has crowded remote and immense regions with objects of intensely 
vitel interest to us.”"—New York Tribune. 
By the Author of “The Purple Land,” etc, Cloth, $2.50 Net. 
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VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ’ 
The WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Four Horsemen of — . writes of hie as “sanity the fret of living Exropese, nov 


the Apocalypse —ciists outside . « There is no French 
‘Gshen ——— 


pirat to Rago ee ee ee en: i 


aoe The Four 


10th ed. Oct. 25 Great ‘Novel 


sthaibe 2  Morsemen of 
the Apocalypse 


40th ed. Dec. 10 
50th ed. Dec. 23 

Translated by CHARLOTTE B, JORDAN Cloth, $/.90 net 
For Sale at all Bookstores, or may be ordered direct from 


E. P. ‘DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 














